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(Address given to the ^stoci^kl^t>n of College ajid\ Uniyersit^^ustees , 
Pennsylvania, Fall Confefeci^, ClatoMa, Pennsylvania. Octotjer 22, 1976] 



The title of this address haSit|feo re^l relationship to what I intend to • 
say. ' It does, howevef, suggest that a manual on* fishing might read differently 
if it were written from a fish's viewpoint! So, too, remarks by a president 
about ^our theme! 

I have for some time been interested in and committed to a serious 
concern about the practices which are noted in your conference theme, "Hiring, 
Evaluation, and Dismissal of Presidents," However, you omitted vital personnel 
need ^ — j &etention ! A college or university is a different entity. One not always 
understood b^ the public or even some of its trustees. Good personnel practices 
have! pbsitive '.b^^jf its for colleges and universities, especially as applied to' 
Presidents . 

Those " 3^^^i^|room who are trustees are generally aware of their 
respons j±>ilities . In the United States, the historical role of the trustee^ usually 
included the holding of the charter of the institution, establishing the o.verall 
policy, the selection of the chief executive officer, supervision of the raising 
of f unds r'^'^i^pproval of the budget, and representation of the institution with its ^ 
many publics. Indeed, trustees recognize that the selection of the chief adminis-. 

' ■ ' . N 

trative officer for a college or university ranks extremely high among those important 

1 • ■ '. - 

decisions required by membership on the board. Many jDelieve it to be the mos^t 
important decision! • ... 
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Dr. Ordway Tead^ has indicated that: 

■ ^ I ■ . ' ' 

0 "Trustees are, of course, in ^h^ last analysis, holding 

the operation of educatiofi in trust as a^ public service. 

Every college... is requlifed to gain and hold*public ' 

confidence. To dp. thiS' means a two--way relat j.onship 

and trust. The wider public h^s to realize that for it 

to perform its unique missibn thy6 college miUst; have its 

own special degree of freedom,/ of elbow room, of leisure, 

and the absence of influence from outside pressures/' 

I believe trustees are attj^acted to the position because they believe in the 

value of an education and feel a willingness to uphold the public trust and more. 

2 ■ ' ■ . 

Burns 's general pleas: 

"... for understanding of, intimacy with, 'and affection 

for one's institution first and all higher educatiori 

second, is reason^le for all trustees who>*seek success 

for their efforts, and satisfaction for their desires > 

in aiding and assistin*^ as board members," 

In a system of higher education, such Pennsy :|.vania and. New York, it is 

essential that local trustees nurture "thpir rollege" because that is what it i « , 

your colleqe. You know best; better tVian..you know any other colleqe or systfim 

as a whole. You have awesome responsibilities for the development and success of 

your college or university. Your stewardship is more easily effective if you choose 

a capable president and help him/her to function well without unnecessary intru^on 

by you into the administrative process . \ 



"^Tead, Ordway. Trustees, Teachers, Students — Their Rol^ in Higher Education . 
University of Utah Press, Salt Lake City, 1955. pp. 23-24*." 

2 

Burns, Gerald P. Trustees in Higher Education . Independent College Funds of 
America, New York, 1966. p. 35. 
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* • Even though the selection of a president is a crucial j,ob, it- seems 
to be done. I do not ^ intend to try to improve on the research and writing of 
Joseph P. Kaufman,"^ whose booklet, The Selection of College and. University 
Presidents , is* an excellent treatise on the subject. 

I am impressed, too, with the work of G. Lester Anderson j formerly 
Pro^^essor of Higher Education and Director of the Center for the Study, of Higher 

/ 



Education, The Pennsylvania State University, in his monograph, The Evaluation of- 



Academic Administrators : Principles , Processes , and Outcomes , which Was prepared 
for the Council of Presidents of the Pennsylvania Colleges and Universities. It is 
comprehensive. It is cogent. It is provocative and could serve as a catalyst for 
presidents ' ^and trustees* discussi^on on the subject. I do not intefid to duplicate 
this study . 

No\<[ that live informed you what I am^ hot going to do the obvious question 
— having eliminated two of three parts of yoUr conference theme are you going to 

talk about presidential dismissal? , Th^ answer is --^ NO! Seriously, I' shall tall^ 

.V- . ' ' ' 

about some of my concei'ns .^pbout the evaluation of presidential leadership with a few 
■comments about- jbhe s^p^nation from . t^e, presidency process, but not in the depth to 
which the topics have -been tfreated by others. 

It is, of course ,*.nec0ssary for tru5=;tees to look for leadership to the 
chairman of the board. The board must, in tuxn; depend upon the chief executive 
officer whom it selects to preside over the institution and to lead it toward the 
fulfillment o^^its objectives- There are a good many who believe that the operation 
of American higher education strongly §|upports a belief that no college or university 
has made important progress except lond^t thd 4 leadership of an outstanding chief 
executive officer. There are some wl^o would argue that there is a close and positive 
relationship between the quality^ of the institution and the success of the leadership. 

1 — ^ ^ ;■' ' ' ■ - «V ' . . ■ ' 

Association of American, Co^ege'S, 1974. , , i , ' 



. . Many colleges and universities are experien|ing increased" difficulty 
in attracting and holding able persons to serve aa cmef administrative officers. 
The individuals who remain in such positions stand virtually unanimous in t;he . 
opinion that their role has become more difficult anp more demanding k Trustees * 
depend, upon effective leadership provided by "the chlet adiainis trative officer. 
Indeed, the board takes seriously its respons ibi.lit/ies for the de\)'elofJment of 
effective policy. If the executive officer is key/ to board policy implementation 
and institutional operation, it must give some a tlentysfn^to^ the need to evaluate 
the effectiveness of the leiadership provided by dnW chief exeicutive officer. Good 
policy can be administered badly ^ with s-erious consequences 

) ^ Chief executive officers of institutic^ns higher education bear an 

'I * ■ ■ 

enjormous responsibility for leadership. The yrfessure of leadership, in critical 
times inevitably takes its toll on indivixfuals/ and on institutions, It can be 
1 argued that leadership styles vary and/ some sl^yles are more app^ropriate to provide 
leadership in the excitement of growir^f and ejtnerging institutions and programs. It 
may also be argued that it takes an entirely different kind of leadership to provide 
good stewardship in periods of shrinking enrollments and fiscal constraints Thus, 
changing missions and social context ar<5ue for a continuoiis assessment of adminis- 
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trative leadership and, particularly, a systematic one. 

1 believe in established crite^a for evaluation of leadership, -Some 
disagree. .There must be areas of focus^, where leadership assumfes a responsibility, 
or else to what is successfu^^achieyement measured! 

Cohen and March, . in their recent book, Leadership and Ambiguity ,; The 
American College President , have this to say about evaluations : 
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Cohen, M.D., and J. G. March. Leadership and Ambiguity ; ' The American College 
President / Central report prepared for The Carnegie Commission, New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1974 • pp. 228. 
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.we need to reconsider evaluation. As nearly as we can 



determine, there is nothing in a formal theory of '.evaluation 

I 

that requires that criteria be specified in advance. In 
particular, the evaluation of social .experiments need not be 
in terms of the degree to which they fulfilled our prior ex- 
pectations. Rather, we ca,n examine what they did in terms of 
^ what we now believe to be important. The prior specification 

of criteria and prior specification of evaluation procedures 
, that depend upon such criteria^ are common presumptions in 
contemporary social ^policy making.-' 

I accept- the assumptions as a need! Cohen and March also suggest that *'the 

« 

administrator discovers that a wide assortment of factors outside his control 
are capable of overwhelming the impact on the actions he may take." This is so 
obviously true. 

The criteria of success in academic administration, as seen by Cohen 
and March, are sometimes moderately clear, but the relatively precise measures 
of college health tend neither to be stable over time nfir to be critically 
sensitive to presidential action. Cohen and ^4arch suggest ^that : 

"During the post-World 'War II years in American colleges. 



it was conventional to value growth and to attribute / 

^ . ^-f-y . 

growth to the creative activities jOr administrative leader^ 
They point out that rapid es^ansion bf higher education., ^ 
which related to complex attitudes of students and faculty, 
massive extension of governmental subsidies, were not the ' 
simjSle consequences of decisions of college or university/ 
presidents. Nor, retrqspectively , does it seem ^lau$^ible 
to attribute major control over these events to college 
admihistrators . " 

6 



Too frejauently control is, however, expeetfed. .Some liken the running of a . 
college to running a railroad.^ An \inknown author is credited for the 'following ; 

, MY JOB . ' . ■ ' ' -\ 

ray place 

^ ' ) 
un the train 

/• 

blow! 




^t's nt)t ray place 



■ To say. how far 

« " • The train's allowed to go!^ " 

It's not my place , ' ! *^ 

' I . • • * > ' To shoot off steam . ' " 

',.<■' . * 

' • k; Or even clang . the bell! ' 

^BUT — let the damn thing 

. , Jxanp the track 

And see who catches Hell!! 

Leadership ^li^jectations iare not unreasonable! They must, however, be stated^ If 

the expectations of ^l^eadership are not discussed and known, how can they be evaluated? 

How can you ascribe success or failure? 2 
f ■ ^ , . , " <^ 

The ipain function of the president is to preside over the institution • 

and to lead i't toward the fulfillment of Its objectives. This may sound like a 

simple task, bilt tho'se of you in this room k^now' that it is cdmpletely complex. " - * 

Gerald Burns points out that the president is concerijed with many public. He saysj • 

' " " • ■ . ' ' ' ■ . I' 

"The essential^' operations of the president are concerned . 

.N. With people. He work^.for the board, through his.admirl- ^ 

•'i • , • • ' V ' ■ ^ . ^ 

, istrator^^ with the faculty, to educate the students. 
.Those four groups constitute his interacting publics. 




There are other identifiable individuals and groups 
with which he. must deal to a lesser * extent , e,g^, 
alumni, parents, donojTs, legislator^ , accrediting 
bodies, supervisory bodies, professional associations 

(4. 

and. unions, and friends of the institution," 
There is a distinct advantage in a system-wide agreement for policy 
in the evaluation of ptesidential leadership of colleges and universities. It 
seem^ sensible if all other personnel policies and procedures are fairly uniform, 
that guidelines for evaluation of presidential leadership are needed, too. However, 
I .believe the evaluation process ' must ' recognize the local campus needs, and the 
unique (and sOgcessful) leadership style of a president. Board guidelines allow for ; 
,local utiliz.ation in a meaningful and personal way, 

I hefve reviewed several policies and procedures for the evaluation of 
college and univ^fsity presidents, includijig those developed for your colleges and . 
unjsversj-ties ^ I've served bn the SUNY Commi^ee which developed policies Sand pro^ 
cedures for the State l>nivergity of New York systeiQ,^, I've done research and writing 
on the topic of conditions of employment of college and ^niversit^y presidents for 
t;he Amer-ican Association of State . Colleges and Universities . Let me now express 
some reseJTvatj-ons about certain aspects of the presidential evaluation, process which 
I have reached. ^ " ... / ^ 

1. Control of th^ Process and ^Expeditious C!onc2jUsiqn 

I belilfeve i1;fiStQ> be of the utmost importance that the local trustees m. 
retain major control of the evaluation process from the point of instigation through ^ 
the ^conduct of the review and the conclusion of the p*rocess. Consultation to obtaiS^ 
constituent viewpoints is essential and appropriate, but the, ^ocedures for, con- 
sultat^ion must 'he'* determined by fi&e gove;rhii|ig Aboard . A trustee chairperson- snquld 

seriously consideir chairing fejhe Evaluation committee, br at least insist tfet the 

\' I *' ■« ' ' ■ ■ " 

committee be chaired by a trust;iee. Thete needs to be serious attention given to' * 

^ • . ^ / ■ • ' • 

the assignment of clerical ^ervicjes, since cor\*f identiality applies here, particularly 
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It is urgent that all parties to the evaluation process observe the ^ 
prcJjprieties appropriate to, a dignified and professional evaluation with great 
emphasis placed upon preserving confidentiality throughout th^ process. Con- 
sidering & natural inclination to rumor and anxiety, as time runs on, a premium 
should be put on competing each evaluation expeditiously. It must be recognized 
that some groups, and people may "jump the gun" through use of opinionaires*, letters 
to editors, votes of no confidence, or whatever. Do not be shaken or swayed in 

' ' o * ■ 

your professional efforts. Be secure in knowing that you, as trustees, have the 
authority /and control the process. You must expect to report to campus constituencies, 
so give the content And ^means of reporting carefpl attention. * 
2 . Institution of Term Appointments and Limitation of Terms 

I believe in term appoihtm^nts for ^ presidents . ' It seems appropriate ^ 
that- the ini.tial term be of five years' duration with evaluation beginning at the 
end of the fourth year.. The est^lishment of a length of term serves as a reminder 
that an assessment will be made within a reasonable period of time' to allow for one's 
adjustment to a campus, identifying what can be done immediately, and projecting 

that which will take more time. ^ 

i 

I strongly favor renewable terms • for presidents without any" limitation of 

.A.. 

number. I am* pre j udiced against' arbitrarii'^ajl^aVpments which mandate a career change, 
be it established by chronological age orjjjgy l^iraiting service to two terms of v five 
or six years for a total of ten or twelve years. How ridiculous! I believe establi^h- 
ed and arbitrary limitations of terms will (1) seriously limit J;he quality and 
quantity of applicants for presidential positions; (2) almost mandate local (internal) 
candidates who may have a place to go at the end gf the term; and (3) cut off 
effective presidential leadership at a wrong time. Often experienced people get 
bette]^;, not just older or less effective. Evaluation procedures accompanied by pre- 
determined limitation of service are incompatible. 



0 
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3. Periodic Study. Leaves 

I do not believe thaN: prof easional study leaves should be used only 
for retraining or for what can be interpreted as a reward for good service. A 
study leave for presidents should be availcible for varying periods of time from 
two months (summer)* and up to a year at full pay to permit study and travel. The- 
opportunity for the president to gain new perspectives on the institution he/she 
serves, .professional renewal of leadership commitments, and the professional con- 
tributions (research/publication) , as well as individual and professionaL stimulation ^ 
■' is a positive inveatment. Faculty have a right to sabbaticals for similar reasons. 
Sick leaves are usually available to all. Why limit leaves for healthy presidents 
who'"may even need and nise the leave for greater benefit to the to*tal institution? 

Do not limit leaves to a^need to re-educate a president for sqme othe^ job. 

' •\ - 

4. Options Available for Former Presidents 

If a president retires, the rank of emeritus is usually granted with 
the usual provisions available to faculty emeriti. Which is usually not many rights' ^ 
and privileges. Why 'not provide for a professional positiorl for a president who has 
served well and wishes to stay on the campus, or on a campus within a system? Why 
not a ""lesser administrative position, if qualified? Why not a professorship where . 

0 

appropriate? Perhaps a professorship in one's academic major, but be careful of 
calling the professorship "Distinguished." This can be a jneaningless title, outrage 
scholars, and not truly describe someone who was not', really, a distinguished president 1 
Provision of such a professional position is even more crucial if term of service .is 
limited! Why not develop soird dignified way to accommodate someone who served well? 
Even industry creates chairman of the board positions for some successful company 
president's. Ajfter an investment in recruitmerrt/appointment^ provision of job ex- 
perience, why waste this resource with the ^added and hopefully humane concern of not 
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5 . Salary * • \ -4 ' ' L 

The saJ^ary xronsiderations -for a president who leaves the presidency 

but who accepts a professorship or lesser administrativ^ position at the same 

college (or within the system) should be established before the separation demands 

it. Frequently the salary becomes a reduction of a twelve to ten months obligation, 

but the^Minnesot^ Public College and University System has ^made it 80% of one's 

final salary. This appears to be too "rich" a procedure for SUNY. There Should iie- 

a recognition of the salary levels of the campus professors or other administrators 
.. * 

which call jDe used as 'a principle to* determine a former president's salary>^ 
6.. , Dismissal . ' • 
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• I believe it is evident that local . canpus trustees have a significant 

role and voice in the separation decisions which determi^ whether a president leaves 
or remairis". ^n a largd ^tate system, other bodies and persons ii;iay have the authority 
,to Regally dismisis, but i^ this occurs without the right to due process for the 
president, or direct participation by local trustees as a_ full board , you should rise 
up in indignation.- Trustees by their nature are people of social and political pro- 
minence who are charged with a stewardship of one campus — and — who knows the campus 
development and quality of presidential leadership better-? If legislation is required, 
move to have>^t ^introduced! You may also need to protect presidents frotn vindictive 
trustees who seek to have the president removed. 

I urge all here to renew your pledge to protect ^Our collfege and ikts 
executive officer f 1:0m*' cirbitrary and capricious action from any source. ..OT&::<jourse , 
the president, fi^- ygtir e|fecutive officer, will provide leadership for this 'task, but 
he/she cctrmot^depero ^i&^x ^i^psel f , npr-sho}ild he/she, tq de;fend alone his own leader- 



ship record ^pwift^hy*, exM^nal or intramural machinations! 



I. ciomrafehd 




imnie^d ti^your attention an AASCU brochure entitled Guidelines, for 



for College and University ' Presidents ^ and the American 

^ 11 
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Association of University Administrators' published statement, Professional 
Standards for Administrators in Higher Education . These publications can assist 
you in gaining an excel len^j^ understanding about college and university administrati 
, and the chief executive, the president. Let me end with the concluding statement 
in-, the AASCU Guidelines : 

"These recommendations .. .will assist in attracting 
and retaining high quality chief executives of colleges ^ 
and universities. This, of course, ^enhances the develop- 
ment of these, unique academic institutions. A president 
^ or chancellor who knows the rights and responsibilities of 

the office, understands the requirements for ethical relation- 
ships; accepts the need for accoun^tability of leadership 



on 



through a systematic evaluation, and has availcible pro- 
fess iona^^upport for renewal of leadership requirements 
will serve with a commitment to the position which assures 
the quality and mission of the institution." 
I believe that college and university leadership, as expected of and 
carried out by presidents, is in a critical mode.^ We are at a crossroads where 

greater accountability for one's st^ardship is expected, and greater demand for 

✓ ■ - ■ 

fcjrthright andk candid president'ial action is required. 



Many mistakes in decision making could be dispersed or go unseen during 
the heady periods of plenty when the key v^s growth with a siitple belief that more 
was better. Those who may hav^ been willing to? "stay on board the train" and 
disperse largesse are now "getting off at the next station,^" but the engineer 



must still^keep the train on the track and moving forward with less "fuel. 



Mistakes 



American Association of State Colleges and Universities. Washington, D.C^ , /l975 
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in judgment may be more serious and visible t^ay with scarce resources and adversary 

relationahips .abounding. ^ 

1 

Barry Munitz , in hi% report of, March 1976, sums it up well: 
"A crucial factor ia finding 4nd keeping strong leaders 
will be the enhanced stability that a more sophisticated 

0 • 

, selection and review process can 'provide and a better 
understanding of the matrix of forces within which a 

president must work. The danger at the moment is that ^ V.' - j 

our finest people^ will be driven away by crude assessment ^ • ]^ 
, devices. Our challenge is to strengthen the person' and 



9 

the office,.'* 



The state of the art of presidential evaluation is in its beginning ^, 
stages. You have a challenge of no small order. Your Association is to' be / 

' j 

complimented on your theirte for the conference. It shows you have identified' , ' 
most of the problems., I believe it is necessary that you go on with the task.' ' ■ 



1 

Munitz, Barry. Presidential Evaluation ; An Asscssmeat of Instj/tutional Leadqrship . j 
Worktop repqrt for The Fund for the Improvement of Post-Secondary Education, pp. 1-40. 



